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WE are glad to record that the trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art have succeeded in securing Gen. di 
Cesnola’s second collection of Cyprian antiquities, those 
lately found under the ruins of Curium, an ancient town on 
the south coast of the island, not far from Paphos. There 
had been a pretty sharp competition for the collection, be- 
tween the New York Museum, the British Museum, and the 
Museum of the Louvre; the British Museum having made 
an offer of ten thousand pounds for a limited time, and Gen. 
di Cesnola having given the refusal of it to the New York 
trustees, provided they could furnish, before that time ex- 
pired, a guaranty for forty thousand dollars in gold towards 
the price of sixty thousand that he set upon it. By the 
active efforts of the trustees the forty thousand dollars has 
been secured, and the collection will be brought to New 
York, where the first of Gen. di Cesnola’s collections is 
already ; it being understood that he will himself come with 
it, and supervise the arranging of the whole in the new 
Museum at the Central Park. It must be confessed, we 
fear, that the collections would be likely to be more useful 
to the world’s scholarship if they had been placed in the 
British Museum; but it was extremely desirable that all 
should be together. As Americans, we may well be thankful 
for the opportunities that are given us, and it becomes our 
scholars to justify their presence here. We are told that Gen. 
di Cesnola preferred that they should be brought to America ; 
which is not unlikely, since the American price was ten 
thousand dollars higher than the English. The new col- 
lection is said to consist of some fifteen hundred pieces, — 
jewelry, gems, vessels of gold, silver, and copper, and terra 
cotta, and ornaments in alabaster and costly stones. Among 
them are amulets, bracelets, rings, and necklaces of gold, 
and others of silver; some of them, say the newspapers, so 
much oxidized as to crumble at a touch, — we trust these 
last form no large part of the collection. They were found 
forty feet below the surface of the ground, where, beneath 
the temple, Gen. di Cesnola discovered four chambers that 
had evidently been the treasure-chambers of the temple, and 
where he thinks the priests must have hastily abandoned 
them during some siege or revolution, at about the middle 
of the seventh century B.C. Many of the relics, apparently 
of Assyrian and Egyptian workmanship, he would assign to 
much earlier dates. It is said that he is preparing a book 
on his researches and the antiquities he has discovered, 
which will soon be published, and in which he will be assisted 
by English scholars. 





THERE appears to be some re-action going on in Massachu- 
setts from the zeal with which within a few years the study 
of drawing has been pushed in the public schools. After 








considerable deliberation and difference of opinion, about a 
third, we believe, has been cut off from the time assigned to 
drawing in the work of the Boston schools. It is in the 
nature of things that re-action should follow an effort made 
with a sudden and unusual enthusiasm; but we are inclined 
to think that something is due to having pressed the move- 
ment on a false issue at the outset. There are two perfectly 
distinct uses for the study of drawing. One is its function 
in general education, in opening the eyes of those who study 
it to a great many things in nature and art, and in their own 
practical concerns, which they are not likely to see without 
its help. In this view, it is a desirable study for everybody, 
and should be allowed as much room as other equally impor- 
tant studies will leave for it. This is, in our opinion, the 
only justification for its introduction into the curriculum of 
ordinary schools. The actual skill acquired in making draw- 
ings is altogether a secondary matter, and only a means to the 
end we have mentioned. The second function is the actual 
use of drawing in the prosecution of the fine or industrial 
arts, and here the skill acquired in it becomes of importance. 
In this aspect, we see no reason why the common schools 
should give any attention to it at all: first, because it is out 
of their purview to enforce upon all kinds of pupils a train- 
ing for certain special pursuits; and second because they 
‘annot accomplish any thing of importance in that direction. 
Special indnstrial schools and special art-schools are very 
desirable ; but it is useless to expect to do any part of their 
peculiar work in the common schools. Unfortunately, when 
the drawing movement was first pressed in Massachusetts, 
advantage was taken of the popular interest in the industrial 
arts, and ‘* industrial drawing ’’ was the war-cry by which the 
crusade was put in motion. When it begins to appear that 
the common-school drawing-lessons do not do any thing for 
the industrial arts that might not very well be done by other 
means, and when people have time to recollect that the 
pupils in the common-schools are not, as a whole, aiming at 
the industrial arts, it is natural that the enthusiasm for a 
work undertaken under their banner should begin to abate. 
But when it comes to be maintained that drawing is valuable 
for its influence in general education, and not merely as an 
accomplishment or as a technical study, and when its rela- 
tive position among other studies is determined, perhaps the 
interest in it will become steadier. 





Tue city of Chicago has just completed its second lake- 
tunnel and water-works. ‘The experience of 1871, when the 
great fire destroyed the first set of pumping-works, and left 
the city practically without water to fight the flames withal, 
reminded the citizens that it was not safe to be dependent 
upon a single set of engines, or even a single supply; and 
they set about duplicating their works. Now they have two 
tunnels into the deep water of the lake, entirely distinct, and 
two pumping stations with all their appliances, placed far 
apart, carefully isolated from contact with other buildings 
that might injure them by burning, and built of incombusti- 
ble material. The fact that the pipes are supplied, and 
pressure maintained, through stand-pipes without high reser- 
voirs makes this duplication the more necessary. But there 
are large underground reservoirs in different parts of the city, 
which can be drawn upon in case of fire, and which, being in 
direct communication with the tunnels, are not liable to be 
emptied. The new tunnel, seven feet in diameter, runs four 
miles under the city, to the western side, where the new works 
are placed. In many places the ordinary service-pipes are 
duplicated by others, which are to be used only by the fire- 
department. Thus provided, the people of Chicago think 
they ought to be relieved from the discriminating premiums 
with which, since the two great fires, the insurance companies 
have weighted their policies, 
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NEVERTHELESS, the most abundant provisions for extin- 
guishing fires are far less satisfactory, and in the long run 
far more costly, we are convinced, than the precautions that 
may be taken to prevent fires from occurring. It is no doubt 
a somewhat difficult and somewhat expensive matter to con- 
struct buildings that will not burn; and our impatient Ameri- 
cans, after a little excitement at each great fire, settle down 
into the notion that it is not practicable to do much of any 
thing about it. The building-laws are tightened a little 
from time to time, and the limits allowed for wooden build- 
ings restricted a little; but the cities remain, on the whole, 
nearly as inflammable as ever. Yet the example of many 
European cities is incontrovertible proof, apart from a-priori 
reasoning, that it is practicable to build towns so that serious 
fires shall not occur in them. The trouble is that, however 
advantageous such precautions may be to the whole public, 
each individual in a venturesome community prefers to run 
his own risk, in the hope, by aid of his insurance at least, of 
escaping serious loss, rather than to bear his part in making 
his city incombustible. We should like very much to see a 
careful computation made of the cost per year of the fire- 
department in one of our large cities, and all the appliances 
public and private for extinguishing fires, of the premiums 
on fire-policies, the actual losses by fires, and the loss from 
them by interruption to business. If this cost were regarded 
as the interest of a capital which is employed in repairing 
the damage by fires which occur, and the greater part of 
which might be invested in improving the construction of our 
buildings so that they could not burn, we fancy most people 
would be astonished at the amount. 





Ir appears that a commission of French engineers sailed 
from St. Nazaire last month to make a new survey of the 
Atrato route across the Isthmus of Darien, which Senor de 
Gorgoza has been advocating for the ship-canal, to which we 
have already alluded once or twice, and in which M. Léon 
Drouillet has lately tried to arouse an interest in the United 
States. An agent for the French government, M. de Ner- 
chére, accompanies the expedition, with instructions to 
report formally its results to the minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Our own government meanwhile, to which M. Drouillet has 
appealed, and which is doubtless satisfied with the surveys 
made on this and other routes by Com. Selfridges’s party 
and their successors, has sent a despatch to the French 
authorities to say that de Gorgoza’s route and his arguments 
for it have been considered by a committee consisting of 
Com. Ammen, Gen. Humphreys, and Capt. Patterson, whose 
report has been received, but not made public. Of the tenor 
of that report an inkling may possibly be got from the paper 
read by Com. Ammen before the American Geographical 
Society, and noticed in the American Architect of Nov. 25. 





Ar the last meeting of the Portfolio Club, it was decided 
to discontinue the publication of the Architectural Sketch- 
Book at the end of this year. The club will continue to 
exist as such; but there will be no regular meetings. The 
Portfolio Club was organized about five years ago by the 
younger members of the profession in Boston, the object 
being to create a livelier interest in each other, and for 
mutual improvement through criticism of each others’ work. 
At each meeting, members brought whatever drawings they 
might be at work on in their offices. Their merits and 
demerits were freely discussed; and, at the end of each 
mecting, the subject for a sketch was given out, and a half- 
hour was allowed to complete it. Soon after the organiza- 
tion of the Club, the Architectural Sketch-Book was started. 
It was necessarily limited in its scope, the Club not wishing 
to take any pecuniary responsibility ; but it was intended, 
so soon as it should become established, to increase its use- 
fulness by adding text. This lead was followed by the 


younger members of the profession in New York, who edited 








the New York Sketch-Book. ‘From the beginning, Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. have assumed the pecuniary risks of these 
publications ; and, as their circulation became established, 
these gentlemen determined on entering the wider field thus 
laid open by them. In view of the now successful estab- 
lishment of our journal, the Architectural Sketch-Books, 
having fulfilled their mission, retire. While we have taken 
pleasure in their prosperity, and mourn their decease, our grief 
is softened by the hope of what may descend to us as their 
residuary legatee. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us some particulars concerning 
an establishment for cremation in this country, of which, we 
presume, most of our readers know as little as we did. A 
year ago or so, Dr. Julius Lemoyne of Washington, Pa., 
who had become interested in the discussions of cremation, 
and believed in its adoption, undertook to devise and build a 
furnace and a stone building suitable for the process and its 
attendant ceremonies. The furnace has been made ready ; 
and considerable attention is attracted to its first use in burn- 
ing the body of Baron de Palm, a Bavarian nobleman who 
died in Brooklyn last May. The baron was a spiritualist, 
a founder and zealous member of the Theosophical Society, 
which will take charge of the cremation ceremonies and of 
the ashes of the baron. The executors have sent a circular 
to the boards of health of various cities, to scientific men and 
others, inviting them to attend the cremation, which should 
have taken place before this paper reaches our readers, being 
appointed for the 6th of December. The body has been 
preserved since May by the process of a Mr. Breckhorst, of 
which we do not know the details. No human body has yet 
been burned in the furnace ; but the carcasses of two sheep, 
which were killed for the purpose, were fully disposed of in 
about twenty-four hours. By heating the retort for five or 
six hours beforehand, it is expected that it can be brought to 
a temperature of two thousand degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
body completely consumed in five hours. 








M. GARNIER’S OPERA. 


Aumost the first thing that strikes one in looking at the 
plan of M. Garnier’s opera-house is the smallness of its 
kernel, — the comparatively little space occupied by the 
salle, or auditorium, for the sake of which in a theatre all 
the other parts are assumed to exist. The salle is in fact 
no larger than is customary in theatres of the first class, 
and not so large as in the largest Italian theatres, being 
ninety-three feet long from the back of the front boxes to 
the curtain, and eighty-four feet wide from back to back of 
boxes. It is probably as large, however, as the auditorium 
of a theatre can be made with good effect to the listeners. 
The plan is a horse-shoe, somewhat elongated, and the 
extremities but slightly converging. There are five tiers of 
boxes. ‘The treatment is the commonplace one in which a 
pair of high columns is placed on each haunch of the horse- 
shoe, breaking through four tiers of boxes. These, supple- 
mented by another pair on each side the proscenium, carry 
pendentives supporting a ring on which rests, or seems to 
rest, the flat dome of the ceiling. (The ceiling is ingeni- 
ously contrived as a great inverted copper bowl hung from 
the roof, and entirely disconnected from the ring below it, 
the broken outline of whose upper edge is relieved against 
it.) This treatment, we must say, has always seemed to 
us eminently unsatisfactory, and wherever we have seen 
it has produced a disagreeable impression of ugliness and 
of want of purpose. ‘The great columns, sparsely placed, 
and the flat arches over them, sprawl. The interrupted 
balcony-fronts look as if they would hardly stick to them ; 
the pendentives above then look like thin, unsubstantial 
shells; and those against the proscenium are strained out 
of shape to fill the widening gaps between the ends of the 
horseshoe and the ring of the dome. The broad sweeps 
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of the boxes, which are here violently broken, should be, 
we think, not only the predominant, but the sovereign lines 
of the auditorium. Here they are not effectively con- 


trasted, but nullified, by the intrusion of the overpowering | 


order, and the result is an unsteady wavering between two 
treatments. 
picturesque effect got by pigeon-holing the masses of specta- 
tors in the upper tier within the great arches over the col- 
umns; but it is too dearly bought. 

The mass of the building is 483 feet by 230, or across the 
laternal tribunes 332. Its area is 120,000 square feet ; that is, 
it is nearly three times as large as any theatre hitherto built. 
This unusual size is partly due, no doubt, to the amplitude 
of the site provided for it ; but is also due to the fact that the 
opera-house, and especially the French opera-house, is a very 
different establishment from an ordinary theatre. The stage 
and all its appointments, including those of the ballet, are on 
a much larger and more magnificent scale ; its audience is the 
largest and most fashionable of audiences, and requires that 
as much provision be made for its own display and movement 
as for the performances of the stage, or more. The house, 
moreover, must be planned with reference to the grand 
masked balls and other occasional fétes which are held there, 
and must therefore allow for the disposal and circulation of 
a vast crowd of richly dressed persons, who wish to meet, 
move about, divide, and reunite at will. Accordingly the 
auditorium is surrounded with galleries, vestibules, stair- 
cases, saloons or drawing-rooms, smoking-rooms, and _ re- 
freshment-rooms on a very magnificent scale. 

Any one who will take the pains to read M. Garnier’s book 
Le Thédtre, published five or six years ago, will find in it 
an interesting and minute discussion of the planning of the- 
atres, and a full account of the considerations which deter- 
mined the plan of the new opera. The auditorium and stage, 
the nucleus of the building, are naturally placed in the mid- 
dle of it, on its longer axis. In the front is placed the great 
drawing-room, or foyer, with an open loggia before it, look- 
ing out upon the square ; and between the foyer and the saile 
with its corridors is the grand staircase. Behind the stage 
is a room to which M. Garnier has in this plan, we believe, 
given an entirely new importance, — what is called the foyer 


The chief thing gained is to our mind the | 





de la danse, a lavishly decorated hall, in which the members | 


of the ballet corps may gather to practise their manceuvres, 
and especially, we fancy, where they and the rest of the com- 
pany may effectively display their attractions to the privi- 
leged persons who have the entrée of the green-rooms. This 
Soyer de la danse (36x 60 ft.) is so placed in the line of the 
axis of the auditorium and stage, that it may on special occa- 
sions be thrown open with the stage, giving to the whole 
scene the enormous depth of one hundred and sixty-six feet. 

Mr. Garnier has given very careful attention to planning 
the various entrances and communications of his building. 
It is always a problem at a theatre or other public hall to 
provide properly both for those who come on foot and for 
those who drive; and it is one which, considering how often 
it occurs, is singularly ill met. Carriages evidently should 
be received under cover, and it is an intolerable nuisance to 
those who come on foot to have to meet a file of carriages in 
a porch. There should be distinct entrances, therefore. 
Moreover, in most European cities, notably in Paris, only part 
of those who drive come in their own or bespoken carriages. 
Many depend on the voitures de place, public carriages which 
are always in waiting, and which they may take or not, as 
they decide at the moment. For these two classes also it is 





desirable to have separate entrances. Finally there is the | 
ruler— emperor, king, or president—for whom, in coun- | 


tries which make much of their rulers, a private entrance is 
required. lence four different entrances are needed; and 


that two or three thousand people may gather and reach their | 
| of the work. The plan which we append will help to make 


places comfortably, it is desirable that the different cur- 


rents should be conducted separately till they come to the | 





place of proper reunion. There are also routes to be pro- 
vided to the different parts of the house; and those who 
have their tickets to buy must be able to buy them easily 
without getting in the way of those who are already fur- 
nished. ‘To manage all this securely, without interference, 
and without leaving anybody in doubt which route he shall 
follow, requires room to work in and careful planning. 

In the new opera the front of the building is reserved for 
the entrances of guests who come on foot, who thus have 
free and unobstructed entrance. The carriage entrances are 
placed in the middle of each side of the building, and just 
abreast of the auditorium, — that of the sovereign on the 
left, where it gives access to the stage-box on the left of the 
proscenium, and that for the public on the right. The shape 
of the lot appointed for the opera was here in the architect’s 
favor, since it was (save the mark) very much in the shape 


| of a coffin, but pretty wide, and with its greatest breadth in 


the middle. At the two opposite points of greatest width he 
has established his carriage porches. These, he argues, 
should be long enough to admit four or five carriages in line, 
— more would make confusion; and for the same reason the 
entrance should be so narrow that two cannot enter abreast ; 
but he has cleverly expanded his porches within into a circle, 
so that, once in, a carriage that is filled before the rest can 
quit the file, and driving off obliquely through one of the 
lateral openings, get out of the way as quickly as possible. 
From the porch the visitors move straight forward, passing 
the cloak-room and waiting-rooms, into a circular vesti- 
bule exactly under the auditorium, from which, turning at 
a right angle, they follow a corridor in the axis of the build- 
ing to the foot of the grand staircase, where they meet those 
who come on foot entering from the front. The voitures de 
place, however, arrive and wait at a lateral door at the left 
end of the front vestibule, where they are out of the current 
of the other carriages and of the foot-comers, while the car- 
riages of the sovereign and his suite, which arrive at the 
middle of the same side, are secured against entanglement 
with the public carriages by enclosing a separate driveway 
within a bold sweep of balustrade, for which the expansion of 
the lot in the middle gives room, and in which an incline is 
managed that brings the sovereign’s carriage at once to 
the line of the auditorium. The upper stories of these 
porches contain on the one side the private saloon of the 
sovereign, and on the other the circular hall of the restau- 
rant. Outside, they make the conspicuous pavilions or 
tribunes on the flanks of the building which are familiar 
to those who know the opera or the pictures of it. 

The three currents of visitors are brought together from 
different points at the foot of the grand staircase, which 
leads to the level of the first boxes. This stairway, which is 
perhaps the most generally admired feature of the building, 
is planned like that in the famous theatre at Bordeaux, in 
the form of a T, with one straight ramp leading te a land- 
ing, from which two other ramps branch off laterally to the 
floor above. This arrangement allows of much grandeur of 
effect, since the whole stairway is open to view both from 
below and above, and the well in which it is built is unob- 
structed to the roof, while its compactness of form allows it 
to be planned on an ample scale without thrusting too far 
apart the foyer in front, and the auditorium behind it, or the 
galleries on either side, where are the lateral staircases that 
lead to the upper tiers of boxes. Outside these staircases, 
and on the flanks of the building, communicating both with 
the foyer and the corridor of the auditorium, are on the one 
side an immense smoking-room or gallery, and on the other 
a correspondingly large refreshment-room or glacier, con- 
nected with the restaurant, which flanks the auditorium. 
We have spent some time over these accessories, because 
they seem to us the best studied and most interesting parts 


our account intelligible, we hope. 
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2, Loggia; 3, 4, Foyer; 5,6, Stair-well; 7-10, Grand stairway; 11, Stairway to 
upper boxes; 14, Refreshment-rooms; 15, Smoking-room; 18, Box-Corridor; 19, 
Secondary stairways; 20, 21, Férst tier of boxes; 22-25; Auditorium; 26, State-box; 
27-35; State apartments; 36-44, Restaurant; 45, Stage; 58, Foyer de la danse; 61, 
Foyer du chant. 


The part of the interior which has provoked most criticism 
is the foyer dela danse. Here M. Garnier’s unlucky star was 
in the ascendant. He set himself to design a room, which, 
thrown into one with the stage, might ally itself with whatever 
kind of decoration it should at any time happen to find there. 
This, to begin with, was enough to unsettle an impetuous 
designer ; but ill-luck attended him as well. The lower part 
of the room is decorated with an order of twisted columns, 
rather slight in proportion. The upper part has a rich flat 
ceiling, with a deep *‘ coving’’ which covers a quarter of its 
breadth on either side ; and below it a false coving, as it were, 
not reaching to the ceiling, but overhanging like the cavetto 
of an Egyptian cornice, and intended to display the upper 
part of the true coving behind it. The lower part of the room 
was finished before the war; and when, three or four years 
later, M. Garnier resumed the decoration, the upper part was 
cut off from the lower by a scaffold. He set to work upon it 
therefore, when the feeling of the scale on which he had been 
working had passed entirely out of his mind, and without 
being able to compare what he was now doing with what he 
had done, since they could not be seen together. Moreover, 
it so happened that the iron frame, or furring for the false 
coving, had been made about a third higher than the drawings 
showed, a mistake which he did not find out till it was too 
late. The result was, that the decoration of the upper part 
was quite out of scale with the lower, and being in M. Gar- 
nier’s most exuberant vein, while the lower part was compar- 
atively chastened, the contrast is remarkable. Certainly, if 
we may judge by the illustrations we have seen, the cove of 
the hall is a perfect nightmare of nude figures, scroll-panels, 
and garlands, with horns and scrolls, legs and lyres, thrust- 





ing themselves up in broken outline against the ceiling, or 
dangling over the archivolts below in indescribable tumult. 
‘* When at last,’’ says the architect pathetically, ** I had the 
scaffolding taken away which concealed the general view, I 
went in alone, almost by stealth, to take account of the 
effect. It was pitiful to see; and I realized that, alas! the 
foyer de la danse had no unity in its decoration; that the 
legs of a giraffe were supporting the body of an elephant.’’ 
We had intented to make some comments on the composi- 
tion of the facade, and perhaps other parts of the exterior ; 
but our article is too long, and we forbear. ‘The apostrophe 
with which M. Garnier closes his own account of the facade 
will be a sympathetic appeal to most of his brethren, and 
should remind them at least to show mercy to their kind. 


** Ah, you who are pitiless to the mistakes of architects, have you 
ever said to yourselves that they alone perhaps, of all artists and 
creators, have to succeed at the first trial? There are no rehearsals 
for them, no retouching, no scratching out. They work in broad 
day before the public eye, and never get a full view of their work till 
it is finished. Who among you would accept this terrible responsi- 
bility? Is it you, dramatic or lyric authors, who can modify your 
work as it is studied out? Is it you, painters, who leave and resume 
at will your cartoons and your canvases, and do not give up your 
work till you think them perfected? Is it you finally, writers, who 
can correct copy and proof till you are satisfied? Every thing, in 
fact, is tentative here below: our boots and our coats are tried on 
before they are delivered; the cook tastes his sauces before be serves 
them. Architects alone must go on without any wavering, and un- 
hesitatingly plant their ball in the bull’s-eye at the first fire. As for 
me, I have sent some balls outside the ring. No matter! I carry off 
my target in spite of that, without blushing too much at my clumsi- 
ness.” 








DECORATIVE FINE-ART WORK AT PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


AmonG the English manufacturers who exhibited, the firms of 
Wright & Mansfield, and Cox & Sons, are specialists. ‘The former 
have made it their study to reproduce the style of work of the 
period comprising the reigns of the first three Georges. It is such 
furniture as this, that may still be found in the possession of some 
of our oldest families, and is now so highly prized. This furni- 
ture is of special interest during our centennial year, for it is such 
as our forefathers used before solid carved work, such as may be 
seen in the claw-legged chairs and tables, came in use. The fur- 
niture still preserved in Independence Hall is of this sort. Its 
distinguishing feature was the use of straight wood almost with- 
out mouldings ; every part of which was veneered, while decora- 
tive effects were obtained by inlaid veneers of woods of various 
colors. Such was the severity of this style that legs of tables or 
other articles were generally made square, slightly tapering toward 
the bottom. The edges of shelves, or other flat portions, were 
always square and veneered, often inlaid with mosaic patterns or 
fine lines of veneer. The fronts of drawers and other flat vertical 
surfaces were often curved, but at the same time veneered. The 
trimmings were generally of stamped brass, and sometimes cut 
glass knobs were used. Sometimes on grand pieces carving was 
introduced high up, where not likely to be injured by service. 
Furniture in this style was first made about 1725, and continued 
to be made until the beginning of the present century. It was the 
immediate follower of what is now known as the Queen Anne 
style. Messrs. Wright & Mansfield exhibited two genuine pieces 
of this eighteenth-century furniture, which they had restored. 
One was a really magnificent sideboard, veneered in a great variety 
of woods. The semicircular back was veneered in a fan pattern 
of many woods, and all the flat edges of shelves were covered with 
elaborate inlay work. The crowning member contained a small 
vase with festoons delicately carved and graceful in form; which 
was evidently a restoration. The color of the woods was such 
only as age could give. Another piece of the same period was a 
small cabinet with curved front. Several of the pieces of recent 
manufacture exhibited by this firm were nearly exact reproduc- 
tions of old articles which had come into their hands from time to 
time. The most noticeable of these was the large satinwood 
wardrobe, —satinwood to all appearance; but the whole was made 
of Mexican mahogany, as is most of the work of this firm when 
oak is not used. It may be said that all veneering is a sham ; but 
such a charge cannot be made against the style of work to which 
we refer, especially if made in accordance with the methods pur- 
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sued in the last century. This work professed to be veneered, and 
the veneering was employed as a decoration merely ; as such, cov- 
ering every part. The construction of this furniture was generally 
in accordance with sound principles, and the forms very severe. 
Squareness and flat surfaces were preserved in order to better 
display the veneer decorations. Curved surfaces were not too 





sharply curved to admit the veneer decoration, or destroy the | 


strength of the material. It is to the honor of the firm in question 
that they did not fear to put their own work in comparison with 
the finest specimens of old work to be had. It would hardly seem 
possible to surpass their reproductions, so far as fine workmanship 
is concerned; but the slightest attempt at originality always 
betrayed a want of the proper feeling, combined with training, 
necessary to reproduce them, or to follow the spirit of the style. 
Such pieces as those exhibited are rarely seen in this country. 
Our ancestors had to content themselves with plainer surround- 
ings. The same firm also exhibited a flat-top office desk, the 
woodwork of which was plain, and veneered with San Domingo 
mahogany on solid Mexican mahogany. All the mountings, 
including trimmings around panels, and an edging around the top, 
were of chased and polished brass. A shelf above the desk was 
supported on small turned and polished brass posts, and was sur- 
rounded by a brass railing of exquisite workmanship. A trellis of 
square brass rods halved together at the crossings prevented books 
or papers from falling behind the desk. 

It is questionable if the exact reproduction of this Georgian 
cabinet-work is desirable in this period of research and investiga- 
tion ; and there is a danger that our natural affection for heir- 
looms may lead us thereby into getting many ugly things. It is 
no harm to admire the beauties of old furniture, and to admit 
that it is better made than our own. After so doing it is well to 
reflect, for there may be better schools for study. The present 
indications are that the revival of artistic furniture, if it is to be 
artistic in any sense of the word, must depend upon the amount of 
study given to the best old work of every period. It is as danger- 
ous to go too far one way as another. If the vigorous Goth pro- 
claims against veneers, we may ask him what we are to do with 
beautiful and precious woods. If the Georgian revivalist veneers 
every thing, well may the Goth ask him what stuff his work is 
made of. The eighteenth century has shown us the beauty of 
precious woods, and we cannot fail to learn something of the use 
of them. For this opportunity we can thank Wright & Mansfield, 
and others. They have shown that the use of veneers does not 
always imply an interior construction of soft wood, for their bodies 
are made of solid mahogany and oak. Our own workmen who 
have such timidity about using this last material can take a useful 
lesson from them in the method of employing the hardest woods 
for constructive purposes. 

In the preceding papers we inadvertently failed to notice the 
excellent English furniture exhibited by William Scott Morton & 
Co., of London. It consisted of two pieces only, and both of them 
sideboards. One was of ebonized wood in the Queen Anne style, 
in which a variety of other woods were introduced for decorative 
effect. Linings behind shelves were of stamped leather; door- 
panels were decorated with oil-paintings of ‘Spring’? and 
‘* Autumn,’’ on gold grounds. The harmonious combination of 
so many woods with gold, painting, and decorative hangings, re- 
lieved by the black of the ebonized wood, produced an effect of 
extreme brilliancy. The large and massive carved oak sideboard 
was one of the best examples to be found of a faithful reproduction 
of seventeenth-century work. All the panels were carved in bold 
relief, except two in the upper doors, which contained portrait 
heads in bas-relief, of light bronze. The carving throughout was 
elaborate and good; and nothing was introduced by way of decora- 
tion except the panels just mentioned. 

We found also an extensive exhibit of furniture in the French 
court, which had been missed on a previous visit. This was by 
P. Mazaroz-libalier; and, as far as could be ascertained, with the 
exception of some chairs exhibited for the display of Aubusson 
tapestries, was the only exhibit of furniture in the French depart- 
ment. It consisted of several pieces in the style of Henry II., and 
others in imitation of that of distinct periods of French history. 


They were all elaborate and costly; and, being reproductions of | 
styles little calculated to have much influence upon modern art | 


work, were of little interest except as clever examples of workman- 
ship. 





BRAZIL’s MEMORIAL OF THE CENTENNIAL. — The Moresque pa- 
vilion of Brazil, in the Main Building, is to be shipped to Rio Janeiro, 
where it will be re-erected as a memorial of the Centennial. 


| are the order of the day. 
| also by a like movement in the service of the ‘‘ Kirk,’’ instru- 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


K. RAMSEY, ARCHITECT. 
(Insurance Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 


MR. CHARLES 


Tus building was commenced in 1874, but was not finished 
until 1876. The outside dimensions of the building are 105 ft. x 
135 ft. The building faces south; and it has been so arranged 
that there is an abundance of light and air for all the rooms. The 
cost of the structure and all the furniture is about one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. The walls and spires are built 
entirely of stone. The facings of walls are rough stone neatly 
jointed and forming broken ashlar, the material is a light blue 
limestone; the quoins, weatherings, and jambs are made of a gray 
sandstone dressed smooth. The combination of these two mate- 
rials in the masonry has, it is thought, added much to the archi- 
tecture. The window-openings are large, and filled with rich 
tracery of the Decorated period; while the building is Early- 
English. The interior of the building is divided into auditorium, 
lecture-room, parlors, etc., as shown on plans of first and second 
stories. There are entrances all around the building, which 
enables the audience to be dismissed without delay and danger. 
The auditorium will seat seven hundred and fifty on the floor, 
and seventy-five in the small galleries; and the lecture-room 
will seat two hundred and twenty-five. The roof is an open tim- 
ber one, richly decorated with tracery and panels; while the walls 
are frescoed in pure Gothic, with rich borders and suitable orna- 
ments. 

The finish and all the furniture is of black-walnut and ash, from 
designs made for the work. The glass in all the windows is rich 
in color and design. 


DESIGN FOR THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA PA. 

MR. D. E. SUPPLEE, ARCHITECT. 

(208 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Ir was proposed to build this building of pressed brick, banded, 
as shown, with Cleveland stone and white and blue bricks, with 
sills of stone, and window-heads of parti-colored stone, alternate 
Cleveland stone and green stone. 


VILLA RESIDENCE, WILKES BARRE, PA. 
WITHERS, ARCHITECT. 
(110 Broadway, New York.) 

Tuts house, of which we give a view and plans of first and 
second floors, was built in 1874 for Mr. S. Leonard Thurlow, and 
is situated near the banks of the Susquehanna River. The walls 
are faced with a local stone, the quoins and dressings of windows, 
chimneys, ete. being tooled, and the remainder left with a rock- 
face, each stone being squared, and laid in random courses. 


MR. FREDERICK C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BUILDING IN SCOTLAND. 
LONDON. 

Havine returned from a recent visit to several of the Scotch 
towns, we propose to notice a few of the principal works recently 
completed, or in progress, as they came under our observation, 
chiefly in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The visitor cannot fail to be 
struck with the great number of new churches everywhere build- 
ing. In this, as in other matters, the two principal towns take 
the lead. The three great Presbyterian bodies seem determined to 
rival each other in the number and richness of their places of 
worship. The old prejudice against art in the church is quite 
dying out; fine architecture, carvings, paintings, and stained glass 
Improvement in the fabric is followed 


mental music, as well as other innovations, playing a prominent 
part. The Established Church section of Presbyterianism in 
most cases taking the lead, the result is, the services are grad- 
ually acquiring an air of culture and refinement unknown to 
former generations; and church architecture flourishes accordingly. 
The movement, however, is not confined to the Presbyterians only, 
as will be presently shown. In Edinburgh, for instance, the 
Episcopalians are erecting the largest church built since the Refor- 
mation, viz., the new cathedral of the diocese. It is being built 
from designs by Sir George Gilbert Scott; and is now about up to 
the heads of aisle windows all round, while in some parts it is 
higher. Though it is too early yet to form any idea of its effect, 
we know from the published designs that it will be one of the 
largest and most important churches yet carried out by this great 
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church architect, — a fitting crown to a long and honorable career. 
It is being built in the usual form of a cross, with an immense 
tower and spire at the crossing of the arms, as well as two western 
towers of similar character, though smaller. It is designed in Sir 
Gilbert’s well-known phase of Early English Gothic, with a few 
Scottish characteristics worked into its features and details here 
and there. Though perhaps looking more like a very large parish 
church than a cathedral, it will be a noble work, fully worthy the 
great reputation of its author, and of the historical old capital in 
which it is being built. The Catholic Apostolic community have 
recently erected a large church from the designs of Mr. Robert 
Anderson. It is a plain, monumental structure, in the late Nor- 
man style, imposing from its mass, which is simple almost to 
severity. The west end is still unfinished. Inside we have a 
wide nave and apsidal chancel, roofed over with a barrel-vault in 
wood. The side windows are placed high above the floor level; 
the space underneath being evidently intended for future decora- 
tion. It has a cold, gray look, both outside and in, and sadly 
wants this same decoration both in the walls, and in the shape 
of painted glass in the windows. The details are well drawn, and 
are apparently the result of a studious attempt to carry out the 
spirit of the style; though why Norman should have been 
chosen, is a mystery, when so much that is beautiful and much 
more suitable is to be found in the Scotch Gothic of a later date. 
Why will not the Scottish architects study Elgin and Glasgow, 
Dryburgh and Melrose, Dunkeld, and a dozen others, and give us 
Scotch Gothie churches as distinguished from English Gothic, 
instead of rushing off to bald Norman or early French for inspi- 
ration? What magnificent elements of a thorough national style 
lie under their very feet, if they would but look at them with 
something better than the eyes of a tourist or the knowledge of 
a guide-book! Mr. Robert Anderson has also in hand the designs 
for the new Medical School buildings of the University; close to 
the intended site of which is rising the immense pile of the new 
Infirmary, designed by the late David Bryce, and carried on by 
him till his death; the work being now intrusted to his nephew 
and successor, Mr. John Bryce. It is built on the pavilion system, 
—now recognized as the best, — and seems simply admirable in 
plan and arrangement; every thing being in its place, a place for 
every thing. Would that the same could be said of the exterior! 
The hand that designed Fettes College seems to have lost its cun- 
ning as it lost its strength. The result is a conglomeration of 
pavilions in asort of diluted old Scotch, the weakness of the 
design being only equalled by the poverty of the detail. It is 
painful to look over this wilderness of gray stone, in which there 
is nothing to relieve the dull monotony, and think of the many 
splendid revivals of old Scotch the genius of Mr. .Bryce has 
scattered over the length and breadth of Scotland. Princes 
Street, the ‘‘ street of hotels,’’ is still devoting itself to building 
more hotels, all alike commonplace in design; the only thing 
worth noting is that they are apparently getting bigger and bigger. 
The well-known pleasure-gardens have been acquired by the town, 
and are to be thrown open to the street, which will materially add 
to the attractions of what Mr. George Augustus Sala wrote about 
as one of the most notable streets of the world. 

But, if Edinburgh is busy over several important works, what is 
to be said of Glasgow? It is perfectly astonishing how the city 
spreads and spreads in all directions; there never seems to be any 
end to the long lines of gray stone houses. This spreading of its 
outworks has given rise to the plentiful crop of churches already 
noticed. Wherever a new suburb grows up, or a few new streets 
are laid out, there, as a matter of course, rises the church, or, in 
deference to the religious convictions of the inhabitants, the 
churches, to the extent of at least one for each of the three great 
communities. Of the churches thus erected, a fair percentage 
ean lay claim to a high order of merit; while a few may fairly 
come under the distinction of works of art, as applied to church 
building. The average is very far above any thing built for 
similar purposes in or around London, where the non-conformists 
of all classes seem very badly off indeed for architects who have 
the slightest claim to be artists in their work. 

As instances of good architecture, Hillhead Church by Messrs. 
Douglas and Sellars, Bellhaven U. P. Church by the same archi- 
tects, and a U. P. church near the Queen’s Park, by Mr. William 
Leiper, may at once be quoted. They are all more or less in the 
same style, — early English, with a little French feeling in the 
mouldings, ete. In none have we (as might be expected) any 





peculiarly Scotch features as apart from English Gothic of about 
the same period; indeed, the distinctive characteristics of Scottish 
Where English 


ecclesiastic art seem never to have been studied. 





is departed from, it is to take refuge in early French: thus is exem- 
plified, in the modern revival, the old partiality of the Scotch for 
French architecture. 

The first church mentioned, that at Hillhead, reminds one of an 
English college chapel, being simply a nave with an apsidal end. 
The west end is flanked by two turrets, and the ridge of roof is 
relieved with a shield of wood for a bell. Tall two-light windows 


| with traceried heads run along the sides and round the east end 


where the pulpit is placed. The roof is vaulted in wood groined up 
for the window-heads. The principal features of the west end are 
a very well designed entrance doorway, a large circular window 
over it, and two colossal carved angels standing on each side of the 
circular window, with their wings filling up the top spandrels; it 
is very well proportioned, but the angels, though exceedingly well 
carved in themselves, are far too large for their place, and so not 
only spoil the good proportions, but dwarf the whole composition, 
throwing it all out of harmony. The church at Bellhaven (not 
far from the last one) by the same architects, though not quite 
finished, promises to be in some respects better; the proportions 
are better, and there are no big angels to destroy them. In this 
case we have a narrow lofty nave with side aisles; the lighting is 
almost entirely from the clerestory, with the addition of the three 
tall lancet lights in the west end. This west end is remarkably 
good, but with its arrangement of triple lights with gallery over, 
bell-turret and entrance doorway to one side, reminds one very 
much of Mr. Shaw’s Episcopal church at Lyons: be this as it 
may, the whole grouping of this west elevation, with its lecture- 
hall flanking one side, is a capital piece of architecture, one of 
the very best bits to be seen among the new churches. When this 
church is finished, it should be second to none (from an art point 
of view) in the city. The third church mentioned, that by Mr. 
Leiper near Queen’s Park, is larger than the others and more 
ambitious in design. Here we have aisles, transepts, and tower, 
but of course no chancel. The entrance gable is a very fine 
piece of design ; above the doorway we have two large two-light 
windows, with a carved angel again between the heads, this time 
in strict proportion to the architecture, which it helps considera- 
ble. To the right of this gable is placed the tower, — as yet only a 
tower, for the spire has been left for a future day. The general 
design wants this spire very much, and when it is built the com- 
position will be vastly improved. The church looks short, as if 
it wanted the chancel, though inside this is not so apparent. The 
interior is very good, the gallery difficulty being fairly met and 
got over; the pulpit is arranged under what answers to the place 
of a chancel arch, opening into a shallow recess a few feet deep; 
the wall of this recess is pierced with three lancet windows filled 
with very good painted glass comprising three large figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The flesh-tints of these figures are far 
too pale, but the robes are full and splendid in color, and as a 
whole are much better drawn and colored than is generally to be 
seen in these churches. Painted decoration has been also used to 
some extent throughout the interior; but it is crude and ill studied 
in form and color, and the result does not by any means help the 
architecture, which is otherwise very good all through. The wood- 
work of the pulpit and its surroundings is also picked out in gold 
and color, with a very spotty and unhappy effect. Church decora- 
tion does not seem to make very satisfactory progress in the North; 
so far, at least, as we have yet been able to see. Several other 
churches of more or less note have been built or are building; but 
these three have been selected as representing different types as to 
planning and arrangement. 

In the business part of the town, great alterations have been 
made, and building is going on in all directions. The New Stock 
Exchange in Buchanan Street, from designs by Mr. Burnett, is 
conspicuous by its newness, and from being utterly unlike any 
thing else in the city. It is early French in style, of the secular 
Gothic type, and is a very clever composition indeed. It reminds 
one of the work of Mr. Burges, being first in that phase of Gothic 
which he affects, and having all the severe though picturesque 
arrangements of gables and dormers and chimneys one is accus- 
tomed to look for in his designs; nevertheless it does its architect 
infinite credit, as it stands now in its bright white stone relieved 
here and there with red or with marble, with its green slated roof 
and red ridge, till it tells remarkably well both in form and color. 
A great feature has been made of the entrance doorway; the cap- 
itals to the shafts having carved figures on them, representing the 
four quarters of the world; they are in extra high relief, and look 
perilously dangerous for the busy entrance of an exchange. The 
arms of the different countries are carved on shields all round the 
building ; these and the capitals are presumably intended to indi- 
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cate the international character of the transactions taking place 
within its walls. 

There are several other most important public buildings going 
on in Glasgow at present, such as the Merchants’ House, the Post 
Office, and the new Public Halls; which, however, must be re- 
served for a future notice. 





OBITUARY. 
THE LATE A. H. PIEQUENARD. 
CHICAGO. 

News was received in this city on Wednesday, Nov. 22, of the 
death of A. H. Piequenard, of Springfield, Ill This was not 
unexpected ; for Mr. Piequenard has been lingering between life 
and death for a month past, with a disease of the kidneys from 
which he has long been a sufferer. At the time of his death he 
was a Fellow of the Institute, and up to 1873 had been a member 
of the Chicago Chapter, from which he resigned on account of his 
inability to attend the meetings. Mr. Piequenard was a French- 
man by birth, but had resided in this country nearly twenty-five 
years, and at the time of his death was a little over fifty years of 
age. He was engaged for many years in the office of Mr. Barnett 
of St. Louis, with whom he became a partner, and practised for 
several years. In the competition for the Illinois State House, he 
joined forces with J. C. Cochrane of Chicago, with whom he 
entered into a partnership; and they practised together in Chi- 
cago until the progress of the works at Springfield required the 
presence of one of the architects on the ground. Mr. Piequenard 
accordingly removed to Springfield in 1870, where he continued to 
reside. During the past three years he had sole charge of the 
work on the Capitol, and designed all the elaborate work on the 
interior. He was also the architect of the State Capitol of Iowa at 
Des Moines, for which he prepared all the drawings at Springfield. 
This building is not completed. 

Mr. Piequenard was a firm adherent to the French Renaissance 
style, in which he was educated. While living a retired life, with 
little opportunity for association with the world of art, he sur- 
rounded himself with a magnificent library, was a constant and 
untiring student of architecture, and never failed to keep himself 
en rapport with every thing done in Europe and America in connec- 
tion with the profession. The decorative-work introduced by him 
in the rooms of the Illinois Capitol is of unusual beauty, and will 
probably surprise any cultivated traveller who may chance to see 
it. He was not only an accomplished artist, but a scientific inves- 
tigator; and his studies were mainly devoted to the subject of man- 
ufacturing plaster and artificial cements. Had he lived, he would 
have given to the world, in a published book, the results of his 
studies in this field. He was also an enthusiast on the subject of 
carton-pierre; and at one time had a corps of thirty artists work- 
ing in this material at Springfield. 

At a special meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the Institute, 
held at the Tremont House, Nov. 23, the secretary was directed 
to make the following entry upon the Minutes : — 

‘« The Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
having heard of the death of A. H. Piequenard, hereby makes 
the record of the sorrowful event : — 

‘¢¢ The Institute has lost one of its most talented members; the 
public one of its most conscientious and devoted servants. Mr. 
Piequenard was respected alike by the profession to which he 
belonged, and the community that enjoys the fruit of his labors 
in many public buildings which he was chosen to erect. He was 
a gentleman, an artist, and a scholar, a devoted husband and 
father, and a public-spirited citizen. His own works will be his 
best monuments. 


‘¢¢ We mourn his death as a brother lost, and extend our condo- | 


lence to his afflicted family.’ ”’ 





ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
New York. 
To THe Eprror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir,—-We have, as yet, seen no reply to ‘‘ Subscriber,’’ 
who lately made inquiry concerning the responsibility of a con- 
tractor, whose work had failed through a poor theory of construc- 
tion, no special theory being indicated by the plans of the archi- 
tect. As the particulars of the case in question are unknown, 
our opinion will be based on a supposition, that the failure in 
question was due to improper or unskilful construction, directed 


tect, or that he assumed the ability to execute this particular 


| part of the work without applying for or demanding specific 





by the contractor in the absence of instructions from the archi- | designs for the Assize Courts at Newcastle-ou-Tyne; the writer 


instructions. Such being the case, we would say that the con- 
tractor is clearly liable for all damages resulting from the failure; 
and in case of his impecuniosity, the owner, and not the architect, 
sustains the damage, in the absence, of course, of proper surety. 

We think the liability of a contractor for the skilful and work- 
manlike performance of his professed trade extends much farther 
than the case cited. The law holds, that he is not to be consid- 
sidered simply as a servant, but as a person carrying on an inde- 
pendent business, a person such as any one is fully justified in 
employing to peform works which they cannot execute for them- 
selves (see Glen’s Contracts); and that he is directly liable for 
damage caused by the unskilful as well as dishonest construction 
of the work he contracts to perform. 

The liability of the architect is of a different character, as is 
his duty and compensation. He is directly responsible to the 
owner for the honorable practice of his profession, and skilful 
preparation of drawings and contracts. His office is strictly 
delineation. He cannot be held as a surety for the execution of 
his designs, particularly in the absence of any special agreement, 
or adequate compensation therefor; and to act as such is beyond 
the line of general usage. We will not undertake to advance an 
opinion as to the actual line of responsibility of the architect; for 
reason that it is not so strictly defined by law as is that of the 
contractor. A point we do maintain, however, is, that it is 
strictly independent; and, in considering the one, we in a meas- 
ure define the other. 

We shall therefore claim, that a certain amount direct 
responsibility is assumed by the contractor, much greater than 
is usually supposed. He enters into a business transaction inde- 
pendently; and his proposal indicates a thorough acquaintance 
and practical understanding of the work and design he under- 
takes to execute. On signing the contract, which embraces the 
work of the architect, he practically indorses it, so far at least 
as to become responsible to the owner, for a ‘‘ good and substan- 
tial’? building. He is not simply a servant, but a principal to a 
specified contract, for the execution of which he receives a con- 
sideration, which if not sufficient for the cost of his work, with 
attending risks and a fair profit, is nobody’s fault but his own. 

Considering, then, the question of pecuniary liability, as between 
architect and contractor, on another and equitable basis, that of 
their relative compensation, which in the one case represents the 
full value of the work executed, and in the other simply the 
value of its delineation, we think it must be an extreme case 
when the architect is liable for damages not proportionate to his 
pecuniary interest in the transaction. J. C..B. 
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MULLION WINDOWS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Epitor AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuripinG News. 
Sir, —In your number for Nov. 4, Mr. T. II. Kimball speaks of 


| the mullion windows in the new Trinity College buildings as 


interesting. 

If he could send you a sketch illustrating the arrangement of 
the casement which he refers to, he would no doubt confer a favor 
on others besides myself. Respectfully, &c., 

SUBSCRIBER. 





THE LATEST PERIODICALS. 


More than any other of the English journals, the Building 
News makes a point of reporting competitions, and commenting 
on the designs submitted in them: in the present number the 
competitive designs for the Nottingham Educational Buildings, 
and those for the Byron Memorial, are reviewed. In describing 
the Japanese art-collection at Bethnal Green, much curious infor- 
mation is conveyed, as for instance the legend — the prototype of 
Bruce and the spider—of a Japanese celebrity who achieved 
greatness by imitating the perseverance of a frog who at length 
succeeded in jumping upon a willow branch. The third paper on 
early Christian architecture; a paper on “ Burmese Teak and other 
Timber;” a description of the successful application of Mr. Banner’s 
system of ventilation at Guy’s Hospital, London, and the ‘ Sci- 
ence Class,’’ make up the rest of the number. The most inter- 
esting of the illustrations is the proposed new Examination Schools 
for Oxford University. The Architect’s remarks on ‘* Soliciting 
Business ’’ cannot but meet with approval: the article is evidently 
suggested by Sir G. G. Scott’s volunteering to furnish gratuitous 
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seems to regret the desuetude into which the custom of professional 
censorship originally exercised by the Institute has fallen of late 
years. Mr. Freeman’s J/istorical and Architectural Sketches is favor- 
ably reviewed. The president of the Architectural Association, in 
his annual address, spoke among other things of the unwillingness 
of the students to take real interest in the classes which form one 
of the chief features of the association, saying, ‘* You will certainly 
find it a thing to be far more ashamed of to be found out in a mis- 
take by some builder or foreman whom you ought to be directing, 
than to be criticised by an assembly of your fellow-students, whose 
strictures are made purely with objects of mutual instruction and in 
a thoroughly friendly spirit.’’ An opening address at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow on the ** Progressiveness of Art,’’ a short account 
of Japanese light-houses, and a letter from Dr. Schliemann describ- 
ing his further excavations at Mycenz, make up an attractive num- 
ber. Inthe British Architect the most prominent articles are on cor- 
oner’s juries, showing that even when expert witnesses have been 
summoned in cases where death has resulted from architectural or 
engineering failures, the juries never lay responsibility where the 
testimony showed it should be laid, but are contented with a ver- 
dict of *‘ accidental death.’’ Besides giving a faithful version of 
Byron’s criticism —in poetry of course —on the competitive de- 
signs for a memorial to himself, the Builder adds comments of its 
own, and speaks with reprehension of the injustice of obliging 
the five selected sculptors to compete once more in open competi- 
tion with those who have had the incalculable advantage of study- 
ing the first designs. The writer of ‘‘ Tunnelling’’ says, that 
though we may despair of at present excelling or even rivalling 
the perfection of classic art, yet in the mattyr of tunnel-making 
we of the present day are the peers of any of our foregoers. Mr. 
Picton’s address on the *‘ Position of Architecture’? is continued. 
It would be very easy to write a disparaging criticism of Mr. 
Huggins’s exaggerated sentimentalism in regard to the restoration 
of the English cathedrals, but there is enough of good suggestion 
in his paper to somewhat modify the desire to do so. Taking long 
and short articles together, this is the most satisfactory journal 
this week. La Semaine des Constructeurs gives some of the results 
of the investigations of the properties of building-stones initiated 
at the time of building the Paris Opera House, and which still 
continue to be made under the auspices of the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussces. The illustrated paper on furnaces is continued. The 
illustration, with full descriptive text, is of the new Palais de 
Justice at Brussels by M. Poelaert, which, in spite of its mausolean 
aspect, must be a very imposing building. In the last numbers 
of the Revue Industrielle are accounts of a new method of propel- 
ling street-cars by compressed air; an account of the recent trial 
of the hundred-ton gun; the remainder of M. Habets’s paper on 
the means of preventing and combating explosions and inunda- 
tions in mines; chronicles of passing events, and a multitude of 
interesting facts that cannot fail to interest even the unprofes- 
sional reader. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


SALE oF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. — At the sale of the Centen- 
nial buildings, Dec. 1, the attendance was small, not over two 
thousand persons being present in the Judges’ Hall, where the build- 
ings were sold. The Main building was bought in behalf of the 
Permanent Exhibition, for $259,000. The two mineral annexes to the 
main buildings were sold for $600 and $400 respectively. These two 
buildings cost $19,000. The carriage building, which cost $50,000, 
was sold for $4,100. The photograph building, which cost $23,000, 
was sold for $1,590. The art gallery annex was sold at $3,000. The 
Corliss boiler-house, which cost $20,976, was sold for $1,400; Baxter 
House No. 3, and machine shop, which cost $39,770, were sold for 
$2.200; Boiler House No. 4, which cost $24,000, was sold for $1,400; 
saw-mill and boiler-house No. 5, which cost $12,000, were sold for 
$1,275. The Woman's Pavilion and Vienna bakery were withdrawn, 
the cause, as stated, being that the women decided that those build- 
ings should remain. Agricultural Hall, which cost $275,000, was sold 
for $13,100; the Pomological Building, which cost $19,000, sold for 
$1,250; Butter and Cheese Building sold for $1,100; the building is to 
be removed to Asbury Park, N.J., for a hotel. The Centennial Bank 
building, which cost $7,000, sold for $700. The American Restaurant, 
which cost $3,000, was sold for $1,100. Numerous smaller buildings, 
—cigar pavilions, bazars, etc., — were sold for small prices. 


FALL OF A BUILDING AT Mewpnis. — During the afternoon of 
Noy. 28, the floor of a store-room, adjoining the south wall of the City 
Hall, which was used for storing iron ties and cotton-seed, gave way, 
and the roof fell. James Newsome, comptroller of the city, his 
brother William, and Thomas McKeon, occupied rooms in the second 
story; and their cries for help soon attracted a large crowd. Comp- 
troler Newsome was soon released, and found to be slightly hurt by 
the falling débris ; but two hours’ hard work were required to extri- 
cate the others, who, happily, were found to be not seriously injured. 





FALL oF A Buriiprne.—A large five-story brick mill, used for 
grinding hominy, etc., occupied by the Milling Company, St. Louis 
Mo., fell about five o’clock on the morning of Dec. 2, destroyiyg 
almost every part of it. The mill was running at the time. All the 
gas jets were burning, and a large heating stove was at red heat, but 
nothing took fire. Four men at work in the mill went down with 
the wreck, but were not seriously hurt. The machinery cost $45,000, 
but the loss cannot be ascertained till the débris is cleared away, 


BURSTING OF A TANK. —A tank containing thirty thousand gal- 
lons of water on the Erie Railway at Sufferns, N.Y., burst on night 
of Nov. 26, flooding the tracks, and carrying away an adjoining frame 
house which was occupied as a saloon, The damage will amount to 
about fifteen thousand dollars. 


RARE PRESENCE OF MIND. — The Sacramento (Cal.) Union of 
Noy. 2) says, ** There can be no question that the escape of perhaps 
hundreds of persons from an agonizing death last Saturday night is 
directly due to the rare presence of mind and promptitude exercised 
at a most critical juncture by some person. When the floor of the 
theatre fell into the stable below, carrying with it the entire audience 
and the performers, the gas escaping from the broken pipes ignited, 
and in a few seconds the whole mass of ruins would have been in a 
blaze, and the rescue of the wounded rendered impossible, if this man 
had not sprung to the meter, and turned off the gas. To retain self- 
possession at such moments, and to be capable of doing precisely the 
best thing under the circumstances, is given to very few.’ We 
understand that the person here mentioned was Mr. W. J. Irvine. 


NEw BvILDINGS AT PHILADELPHIA. — The number of permits 
for the erection of new buildings, issued by the building inspectors, 
during the month of November, was as follows: 

T'wo-story dwellings, 130; three-story dwellings, 140; four-story 
dwellings, 7; stores and dwellings, 15; stores, 2; stables, 6; shops, 
2; hotel, 1; factories, 3; church, 1; slaughter-house, 1; warehouses, 
2; carriage-house, 1; locomotive-house, 1; car-house, 1; dry-house, 
1; chapel, 1; offices, 3; schoolhouse, 1; back-buildings, 18; addi- 
tions and alterations, 64. Total, 401. 

A comparison with the corresponding month of 1875 is as follows: 


1876. 1875. 

New buildings . P ° . . . ‘ ° ° : 319 362 

Back buildings . ° ° ° ‘ ° . ° . . ° - 14 

Additions and alterations . . ° . . . ° ° ° G4 8 

401 461 

Two-story dwellings ° ‘ . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 130 113 

Three-story dwellings . . . . ° . . . . . 140 17 
Four-story dwellings : ° ee. : : ; : : . 7 

Total new dwellings . . . . . — ° . 277 290 


WaAGEs In Brookiyn. —A builder says that while there are no 
uniform rate of wages in Brooklyn the rates generally current are as 
follows: — 


Old Rate. Present Nate. 
Carpenters " ° . ° ° . ° - $2 50a83 00 $1 50a $2 00 
Laborers e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 200a. « 1235a 200 
Masons . ° . ° ‘ ° ° ° - 800a 3 50 175a 200 
Plasterers. 7 ° . ° . ° ° 5 00a. ° 250a 3 00 


THe ARCHITECTURAL JuRY oF 1878. — The eight French jurors 
for the section of architecture for the Paris Exposition of 1878 were 
elected by the following pluralities, from a possible total of 92 votes. 
MM. Laisné, 72; Vaudremer, 66; Ginain, 60; André, 57; Daumet, 53; 
Clerget, 52; Ancelet, 51; Hénard, 45. It is interesting to notice that 
MM. Laisné and André are at the head of two of the three regular 
ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and that MM. Vaudremer, 
Ginain, and Daumet are patrons of external ateliers, recognized by the 
administration as semi-officially connected with the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. These five men, architects of repute and large practical expe- 
rience, have become by long practice experts in weighing and ju(g- 
ing the merits of designs. The unsuccessful candidates obtaining the 
most votes were in the order of the votes they received: MM. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Millet, Boeswilwald (Emile) Lisch, Ruprich-Robert, and De 
Baudot. 


Tue “AcHILLES” IN Hype PARK. — This statue, which was 
“presented to Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by his countrywomen,” 
and was made presumably of the best gun-metal, shows symptoms 
of decay which must ultimately prove fatal. The sulphurous acid in 
the London atmosphere has been too much for it. 


Hovset-DECORATION. —It is said that a series of books will shortly 
appear in London on the subject of house-decoration, and the laws on 
which it should be carried out. The first volume is to be from the 
pen of the Rey. Mr. Lofty, a writer for the Saturday Review ; and 


| the second by the Misses Garrett, sister and cousin to Dr. Garrett 


ee 


| Anderson, the most successful lady doctor in London. 


Tue Toms oF THEODORIC. — A correspondent of the London 
Times says, that “‘among the relics of Ostrogothic rule in Italy is 
the grand tomb of Theodoric, standing a short distance outside the 
city of Ravenna, in mournful solitude, at the end of an avenue of old 
trees, so wild looking and neglected that it might be the same origi- 
nally planted as an approach. The tomb is a massive structure of 
squared stones, with a very flat domed roof, similar to the external! 
appearance of that of the Pantheon at Rome, but still flatter, and 
formed of one colossal stone, measuring not less than thirty-five feet 
in diameter, and nearly thirteen through the thickness of the centre. 
To the unlearned in engineering, it seems impossible to conjecture 
how it could have been raised into its place. Surrounding its rim are 
twelve projections like handles, originally left in shaping the mass. 
On the face of each, just discernible with a glass, is the name of one 
of the apostiles.”’ 
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HELIOTYPE ADVERTISING SHEET 


, CENTENNIAL .CASE.—DOUGLAS AXE MANUFACTURING CO. 


OSTON 





DESIGNED ANB MANUFACTURED BY E. HIXON & CO. 
Boston. 
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